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THE ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1853. 

As the Introduction to this valuable little 
volume contains many judicious and interesting 
observations, we offer it, in extenso, to the readers 
of the Review. 


It is now forty years since the first number of | 


the “ Annual Monitor and Memorandum Book” 
was published; and for the last ten years the 
successive numbers of the “ New Series” of the 
“ AnnuAL Monitor” have become familiar 
amongst Friends. So far, therefore, as it relates 
to the past, the character of the work, and the 
mode of conducting it, are well known and genec- 
rally appreciated ; and it will be readily admitted, 
that for many years it has occupied a useful place, 
and exercised, in a religious sense, a “ sanitary” 
influence in our Society. “ Many an instructive 
or animating lesson, and many a solemn warning, 
have, no doubt, passed from its pages to the minds 
of readers of every age and station in life ;” and, 
the Divine blessing accompanying, we may ven- 
ture to believe, that it has not been ineffectual 
as an instrument of “ winning souls” to Christ, 
or of confirming them in Him, if already won. 
Among the means which have contributed to this 
result, no doubt much is due to the judicious 
care and discrimination exercised in its compila- 
tion, and the healthy tone it has sustained, under 
the guardianship of ‘the late Editors. 

On many occasions, besides the final parting 
on earth, it is hard to break off our accustomed in- 
tercourse with those whom we have long known, 
and loved, and justly esteemed, on their own ac- 
count, and for their works’ sake ; and the Chris- 
tian “ farewell”? contained in the last number of 
the Annual Monitor, will have come home, with 
peculiar emphasis, to many of its readers. It 
may have prepared them for the information, that 
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the dear friends who have so long aud so ably 
conducted its publication, have transferred the 
work to other hands ; but it will not have lessened 
the feeling of regret in being thus deprived of 
their valuable services. Cordially participating in 
this feeling, the present Editors, in accepting the 
offer of proprietorship, cannot but be sensible, 
that they are placed in a position of no small deli- 
cacy, and of rather peculiar difficulty. They would 
have shrunk from the responsibility of attempting 
to carry on the work of their predecessors, but 
for their kind countenance and encouragement in 
the undertaking, and the hope that, though they 
cannot lay claim to the same confidence, they may 
be allowed to share in the same kindness and con- 
descension, and the same efficient aid, which have 
been extended to the former proprietors by a large 
number of Friends and Correspondents ; for, sim- 
ple and unpretending as is the character of the 
work, they feel, that without the continued exer- 
cise of great care and judicious discrimination in 
conducting it, this interesting little volume would 
soon cease to be an instrument of good, “to the 
use of edifying, ” in our beloved Socie ty. They 
are very desirous that, whilst in their hands, it 
should fully preserve its monitorial character, 
without, in the remotest sense, assuming a merely 
monumental one ; and in order to keep in view its 
real object, it may not, perhaps, be inappropriate, 
at the commencement of a new decade of this lit- 
tle periodical, to revive the principles laid down 
by their predecessors for conducting it. 
Impressed with the value of that part of the 
work which relates to the notices of departed 
friends, inserted in its pages, it is apprehended 
that the facility which it affords for publishing 
these brief memorials may not be unattended with 
danger. For, “who does not know how apt we 
are to give an undue importance to whatever con- 
cerns those whom we have loved, and who are 
removed from us! and how our affection leads us 
to desire to do whatever may tend to the honor 
of their memories. It is thus that monuments to 
the dead, and laudatory epitaphs have been mul- 
tiplied, and become part of a mere customary and 
false honor; and though it be to compare greater 
things with lesser, we do not think it impossible, 
that the same natural feeling which has led to 
the vain honors of the cemetry, may indulge itself 
in our very humble records. 
“But this is far from being the only guard 
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which we believe to be requisite. Apart, susapa, 
from all desire for the vain honour of the de- 
parted, we are very apt to entertain an undue 
estimate of the imports ance and value to others, of 
that which has been truly instructive, and dee ply 
interesting to ourselves. There are family lessons 
in the sick and dying chamber of a parent or a 
child, whose value to the immediate circle is be- 
yond all price, but which cannot, with advantage, 
be communicated to others; and we are not sure 
whether, in many cases, the very force of the les- 
son to those for whom it was designed, is not likely 
to be weakened by the publication of it. 

“These remarks respecting what passes in the 
sick chamber, may be applied to the memoran- 
dums of deceased persons. Though these may 
indicate the pious feeling of the deceased, it is far 
from being a consequence, that it is desirable to 
publish them; indeed their value, we believe, is 
generally confined to a limited circle of near and 
interested friends. If there be no delicacy due 
to the deceased in regard to the publication of 
those secret communings of the heart, is there no 
danger that the very free practice of making them 
public, should tend to spoil in the living that ‘en- 
tire simplicity without which they are valueless ? 
We are anxious to avoid fastidiousness on these 
points ; well aware, that in the illustration of cha- 
racter these private documents, as well as extracts 
from letters, are often essential; and that their | 
real intrinsic value as instructive records of reli- | 


gious experience, is not unfrequently such as to 
call for their being communicated to the public. 
What we desire is, “that the practice may not be- 
come so general, that almost every one must feel, 
in recording his most secret thoughts, that he is 
probably writing for the public eye. 

“We are well aware of the value to the living 


of those lessons which death-bed scenes some- 
times afford. They speak of the vanity of the 
world, and the value of the soul ; of the struggles 
of the stricken conscience, and the blood which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel; and 
there is seen the blessedness of the Christian pil- 
grim, leaning on the staff of his Lord, and ready 
to enter into the city of God. 

“Where any of these things are clearly set 
forth, we are desirous, if in other respects suita- 
ble, of presenting them to the readers of the An- 
nual Monitor. We venture, however, here to sug- 
gest, that some caution is requisite in regard to 
the judgment which we form from the cireum- 
stances of the dying bed. It has been said, “ Ask 
not how he died, but how he lived.” Do we not 
too much assume that men must see everything 
truly at the approach of death? Right views of 
our spiritual state do not spring from a mere with- 
drawal of earthly hopes, but from the infusion of 
heavenly light, which the Great Dispenser gives, 
as, and when he will: and if the life have not 
borne evidence of the renewed man, or there has 
not been that godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance not to be repented of, there is, we appre- 
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nal but little dependence to be sles al ature on 

a supposed belief of the doctrine of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, or on any peace, quiet, or resignation which 
any may appear to experience in the prospect of 
death. It is no disparagement of true spiritual 
knowledge and feeling, that these have their coun- 
terfeits in the human chambers of imagery.” 

(To be continued ) 


The Testimony of Nine-Partners Monthly Meet- 
ing of friends concerning our beloved friend, 
Anna M. TuHorne, deceased. 


She was the daughter of Andrew and Eliza- 
beth Moore, who were valuable members of our 
religious society, and born 4th of Ist month, 
1766. Though we have nothing very remark- 
able to record of her early religious exercises, 
yet she often observed in her riper years, that 
when but a child, she was made sensible of her 
Heavenly Father’s love, by the influence of His 
holy spirit upon her mind ; and that, by the illu- 
minating power of the light of Christ, she was 
clearly shown that she should yield her heart, an 
early and a willing sacrifice to him who died 
that we might live. 

Being the eldest of a numerous family, she 
was, to her brothers and sisters, an example of 
obedience to parental authority, rendering much 
assistance in the care and education of them. 
At the age of twenty-two, she was united in 
marriage “with Consider Merrit, a worthy and 
exemplary Friend, with whom she lived about 
eight years;—when in the inscrutable wisdom 
of an unerring Providence, they were separated 
by his death, and she was made feelingly to real- 
ize the uncertainty of earth’s fondest hopes. 

She had, previously to this event, appeared a 


| few times in the ministry, and this very trying 


dispensation undoubtedly tended to deepen her 
religious experience, by fixing her affections more 
strongly on Heaven and heavenly things, and 
weaning them from the fading enjoyments of a 
changing world. And as she kept the eye of 
her mind steadily fixed upon the pointings of 
Divine Truth, she found it to be her duty more 
frequently to stand forth in the public vindica- 
tion of that cause which is “ dignified by immor- 
tality, and crowned with eternal life.’ Her 
communications, springing from the source of all 
true ministry, were acknowledged by the spirit- 
ually minded to be in the life of the Gospel ; and 
the Society bore its testimony to the Divine 
authenticity of her gift. 

Being faithful in the discharge of her domestic 
duties, she devoted much of her time, for several 
years after the death of her husband, to the su- 
perintending care of her family, and endeavored 
to lead her tender offspring in the paths of picty 
and peace. 

At the age of forty-four, she was again joined 
in marriage with our esteemed Friend Isaac 
Thorne, to whom she was not only a tender and 
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affectionate wife, but a true yoke-fellow in the, 
Gospel. From this time to the close of her 
long and useful life, she continued in the path | 
of duty, steadfastly supporting the doctrines of| 
that Gospel she most firmly believed in, and by 
the power of which she had experienced a new 
birth, and a resurrection from dead works to the 
service of the living God. She travelled exten- 
sively in the exercise of her excellent gift, not 
only within the limits of this Yearly Meeting, 
but those of New England, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore ; and being of a social and cheerful 
disposition, she seemed peculiarly fitted to visit 
the stranger. Her ministry was sound and 
weighty, and being careful to attend strictly to 
her Heavenly Guide, a sweet savor of life rested 
upon her services. 

A few years before her death, she made a visit, 
in Gospel love, to Friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland, much to the satisfaction of her own 
mind, and, we believe, to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of the Churches in those countries. 

During her last sickness, which was, at times, 
extremely distressing, she was favoured with 
great resignation to the Divine will; and some 
of her expressions, which were committed to 
writing, are here inserted; clearly showing, that 
the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, not only 
destroys the fear of death, but gives a full assu- 
rance, and a blessed foretaste of immortal happi- 
ness. 

After a fainting fit, she remained in a very 
feeble state for about forty-eight hours, during 
which time, (as she afterwards said,) she had a 
constant feeling of deathly faintness. When 
she revived, she said,—“ My mind, for two days 
and nights has been so wonderfully gathered 
from the world and swallowed up in the good- 
ness of my Heavenly Father, that it really 
seemed to me, sometimes, that I hardly knew 
whether I was in the body or out of it. QO! the 
sweet peace that attends me! All is settled in 
quiet,—all is peaceful,—nothing stands in my 
way to that sweet kingdom of peace. I some- 
times wonder that all men should not be willing 
to do right, it affords such sweet peace: surely 
the world cannot give it; neither can it take it 
from me.” 

“OQ! how good my heavenly Father is to me ! 
He has borne up my head through many deep 
trials. He does not forsake me now.” 

“T remember Him who trod the wine-press 
alone. He was crowned with a crown of thorns, 
spit upon and buffetted, and suffered for me.— 
O! what are my light afflictions to his suffer- 
ings !”” 

To her husband, she said,—“ I want thee to 
tell all my dear friends every where, as way opens 
for it, how happy Lam. All is peaceful—all is | 
quiet. My dear love flows to all the human | 
family.” 

She often spoke very affectionately of her 
dear friends in England and Ireland, and on a 


particular occasion, in relation to them, and her 
visit amongst them, she expressed herself as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ They are very near my heart. O! the 
love I felt to flow to them when I was with them ! 
It was wonderful to me, that I was so strength- 
ened in body and mind. I was raised from a low 
and feeble state of health before I left my home, 
restored on my passage, and when I arrived in 
England, I was able to travel and attend meet- 
ings. It was not for my sake only that it was 
so; but I now believe that my Heavenly Father 
intended it for an encouragement to others, by 
showing what his wonder-working power can do 
for his little depending ones. I, a poor weak 
instrument, was strengthened to keep constantly 
travelling, and attending meetings. I ascribe 
all to the Lord’s power, and now feel the sweet 
reward of peace for my service. QO! I would 
not have it undone for all the world, were it at 
my command!” And, addressing herself to her 
husband, she added: “ Don’t forget them when 
I am gone: but bear them in remembrance, and 
write to them as way opens, and give them my 
dear love.” 

Her friends feeling anxious to do all they 
could for her relief, she said to them,—“If 
it will be any satisfaction to you, for me to take 
medicine, I am willing to do so; but, unless the 
Lord keep the city the watchman waketh but in 
vain ; and unless the Lord build up the poor ta- 
bernacle, they will labor in vain who attempt it.”’ 

She very feelingly said,—“ It is far the great- 
est desire that I have for my children and grand- 
children, that they may seek first the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the righteousness thereof; then 
all things necessary will be added.” 

Two neighboring Friends, to whom she was 
much attached, coming in to see her at a time 
when she was attended with faintness and un- 
able to converse much, sat with her a while in 
silence; when she said: “ There is a feeling that 
is beyond the expression of words.” Soon after, 
in reference to their silent sitting, she added: 
“T then saw that my work was done. O! if I 
had strength of body, how I could speak of the 
goodness of my Heavenly Father !” 

To some who had departed from the Society 
in the late separation, and who visited her in her 
sickness, she thus spoke: “When I look back 
ten years and reflect upon what has taken place 
in our Society, I have great peace of mind in the 
part I have taken, though it cost me much suffer- 
ing. I loved many that went out from us, and 
sometimes when I have gone to our meetings, 
my mind has been so much with you, with de- 
sires that you might be gathered back, that I 
hardly knew how to give it up; but I can now 
tell you, that I have great peace of mind, and 
an evidence that I have not been following cun- 
ningly devised fables, but the pure, living and 
eternal substance.” 

A day or two before her close, she seemed to 
enjoy her friends in pleasant conversation, in 
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which she took a part with a mind apparently | 
free, and with that cheerfulness for which she | 
was always remarkable. It being observed that | 
she very much eujoyed the company and con-| 
versation of her friends, she replied: «Why | 
should I not? WhenI look forward, I have | 
nothing to do. I have done my work in the day- 
time, and am now waiting until my Heavenly | 
Father is pleased to take me to himself. It is! 
not of myself, but of his goodness, that I am | 
given to enjoy your company the little time I | 
stay. I love to look out of the windows, and | 
see the works of His holy hand. They all look | 
pleasant and delightful to me.” 

She was much interested for young people in| 
her gospel labors, and for those of this class | 
who visited her during her illness, she manifest- 
ed the most affectionate regard ; assuring them 
that nothing but a strict attention to the dictates 
of the Holy Spirit could give them comfort in| 
life, or hope and confidence in the hour of death. | 

Her disease was dropsy ; and, after a confinc- | 
ment of about five wecks, on Sixth-day morning, | 
the 11th of 5th month, 1838, her purified spirit 
quietly departed from its tenement of clay, and, | 
we have no doubt, joined the angelic host in 
Heaven, in singing praises—eternal praises—to | 
Him by whom she had been redeemed and made 
meet for the Kingdom of God and of his Christ. 
And it may be truly said of this devoted servant, 
that she finished her course with joy, and the | 
ministry which she had received of the Lord | 
Jesus ; having testified the gospel of the grace | 
of God. 

On the First-day following, her funeral was | 
attended by a large concourse of people, who | 
seemed deeply sensible of the loss sustained. | 
As a religious body, we greatly feel our want of 
her company and counsel, and earnestly desire 
the God of all grace so to sanctify the bereave- 
ment to us who are left behind, as to enable us, 
more than ever, to realize how frail we are. 





TOBACCO. 


We find in one of our recent London periodi- 
cals a notice of a paper read ata late meeting of 
the Statistical Society, by J. Crawford, Esq., 
“ On the History and Consumption of Tobacco,” 
which suggests some natural reflections on 
the extraordinary progress which the “ vile| 
weed” has made, and is yet making, in the affec- 
tionsc f mankind. Indeed, the whole history of 
the plunt affords an instructive commentary on 
that peculiarity of our nature which implies an 
inborn yearning, even in the poorest and lowliest 
of the race, for something beyond the mere ne- 
cessaries of life. When we remember how readily 
this yearning becomes a passion, and that its ob- 
jects are superfluities, all of a more or less nox- 
jous character, we may well ask ourselves how 
much, or how little, we yet understand of the 
mysteries of our physico-moral organization, and 
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perhaps question how far philanthropy heaps 
obstacles in its own path by contending with evils 
the main springs and true causes of which have 
not been sufficiently explored. 

The whole subject is so interesting that we are 
not surprised Mr. Crawford has almost forgotten 
the economic in the philosophical ; the statistical 
branch, although that is not neglected, seeming 
scarcely to have engaged his attention so strongly 
as the historical. We think it rather remarkable, 
however, that he avows the ignorance, which is 
so common among writers, on the subject of the 
origin of the word tobacco, which philologists 
still guess to be identified, in some way or other, 
with the island Zobago, or the Mexican province 
Talaco. Itisa good genuine Indian word of 
the island of Hayti, meaning segar—nothing 
more and nothing less—as any one will see who 
will take the trouble to refer to the old Spanish 
historians of the sixteenth century. When Co- 
lumbus first landed on the coast of Hayti, he found 
the happy islanders, men and women, wherever he 
went, provided with “ firebrands” and “ herbs to 
smoke after their custom ;” and Las Casas par- 
ticularly describes these herbs, saying, “they are 
dry, and fixed in a leaf, also dry, after the man- 
ner of those paper tubes whieh the boys in Spain 


| use at Whitsuntide; having lighted one end, th y 


draw the smoke by sucking the other,” and, he 
adds, “these tubes they call by the name of ta- 
bacos.”” Charlevoix records the same fact, with 
the further information that they called the plant 
itself, not tabaco, but cohila. The Spaniards 
adopted the segar, giving its name to the weed ; 
which was destined, in some degree, to revenge 
the slavery imposed on the poor Arrowawks of 
the isles, by subjecting the conquerors, and through 
them so large a portion of Europe, to its own 
dominion. The readiness with which men ac- 
quired the habit of smoking, and the invincible 
hold it took on them, appears in the same early 
pages of Las Casas, the cotemporary of Colum- 
bus and the first explorers, who says “he knew 
many Spaniards in the island of ‘Espanola ad- 
dicted to the use of the tabacos, who, on being 
reproached with it as a bad habit, replied that 
they could not bring themselves to give it up.” 
Las Casas “did not see what relish or benefit” 
men could find in the practice; and in this he 
was imitated by the various sovereigns of Europe, 
who were nearly all as much astonished as he 
was, but far more indignant, when their subjects 
began to puff. Kings, who are indignant, and 
have sufficient power, are apt to express the feel- 
ing pretty strongly. It is well known that King 
James I. was so scandalized at the progress of 
tobacco in England that he wrote and published 
a book against it, the famous “ Counterblaste,” 
in which he declared smoking “a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmeful to 
the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fume thereof nearest resembling 
the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bot- 
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tomlesse.” Other princes were still more em-| 
phatic,—as the Grand Duke of Moscow, (the 
predecessor of the Emperors of Russia) and the 
Schah of Persia, one of whom ordered the noses 
of smokers to be cut off, the other their heads. 
The cultivation of tobacco was punished, in some 
countries, with the confiscations of estates; and 
Urban VIII. imposed the penalty of excommuni- 
cation on all who used it in churches. Against 
all these impediments tobacco made its way vic- 
toriously. Tyranny was conquered by a new 
tyranny; and the kings, finally yielding, admitted 
the “legitimacy” of a power greater than their 
own, and were glad, as they are still glad, to owe 
a vast increase of their revenues to a recognition 
of Cohiba to share the allegiance of their loving 
people. Gold usually goes in smoke; but here 
gold comes with smoke. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria pockets three shillings sterling for every | 
pound of the offensive weed which exhales through 
her subjects nostrils. 

If King James could rise from his grave, he 
would startle aghast at some of Mr. Crawford’s 
tables showing the amount and progressive in- 
crease of consumption of tobacco in the Three 
Kingdoms. We abbreviate the following, exhib- 
iting the annual consumption of decennial periods, 
along with the amount of revenue realized, and 
the population of the islands at each period : 
Years. lbs. Revenue. Population. 
1821 15,598,152 £3,122,583 21,282,960 
1831 19,533,841 2,964,592 24,410,439 
1841 22,309,360 8,580,163 27,019,672 
1851 28,062,978 4,485,768 27,452,262 

The falling off of duty in 1831, as compared 
with 1821, was in consequence of lowering the 
duties from 4s. to 3s. a pound. 

Readers can scarcely fail to be struck with the 
increase of consumption, both absolute and re- 
lative, to the growth of population. During the 
first of the three decennial periods, the rate of 
increase of the latter was 14 per cent., that of 
the former over 25 per cent. Some influence is, 
of course, to be attributed to the reduction of 
imposts in giving a preternatural impulse to the 
tobacco trade This is, indeed, shown by the 
increase of consumption for the next period being 
but 15 per ct.—the advance in population being, 
on the other hand, only 10 per cent. In the 
third period, however, while we find the popula- 
tion almost stationary (the increase is but a por- 
tion over one per cent.) the augmentation of con- 
sumption again rises to 25 per cent.; which, if 
we take the declining population into account, is, 
in reality, equal to an increase of over 30 per ct. 
So we go in an age of light,—which is, certainly, 
not light without smoke. The candle of civiliza- 
tion burns brightly in England,—but there is a 
good deal of snuff consumed with it. 

We need scarcely say that of the vast quanti- 
ty of tobacco consumed by our British cousins 
nearly all is supplied to them from the U. States. 
In 1829 (we do not happen to have at hand any 
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comparative exhibit of later years, and Mr. 
Crawford’s notes do not supply the deficiency,) 
there were 22,400,000 Ibs. of unmanufactured 
tobacco imported into England, of which 21,751,- 
600 lbs. went from this country.—N. Am. & U. 
S. Gaz. 

The following statement is extracted from the 
“ Philadelphia Merchant,” for the present month, 
in which it will be observed, that the amount of 
revenue derived from tobacco, for the year 1851, 


agrees very nearly with that above given. 
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“The whole revenue of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 1851, 
amounted to fifty-six and a half millions of pounds 
sterling. Of this sum, thirteen and a half mil- 
lions were raised by the excise on spirituous 


| liquors and malt, and four and a half millions on 


tobacco. Eighteen millions of pounds sterling tax, 
for one year, upon the narcotic stimulants con- 
sumed by the European subjects of Queen Vic- 
The land tax of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, for the same year, was a little over one 
million; and the income tax but five and a half. 
Add to these the assessed taxes, (£2,647,078,) 
we have but nine millions and one quarter from 
the property of the kingdom, against eighteen 
millions from the substances used for intoxicating 


toria ! 


stimulation. Verily, the temperance reformation 
has a formidable foe to confront in the extent of 
the interests and customs which it opposes.” 


VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE HOLMFIRTH 
FLOOD. 
(Concluded from page 280.) 


About a mile and a half above the village, we 
came toa modern church, which had been set 
down in the bottom of the valley, close to the 
river-side. Entering, we found some curious me- 
morials of the operation of water, in the upbreak 
of the whole system of flooring and seating, which 
now lay in irregular distorted masses, mingled 
with all kinds of rubbish. Bibles and prayer- 
books still lay about among the seats, as if the 
people had never so far recovered from the hope- 
less feeling originally impressed upon them, as to 
put out a hand for the restoration of order. The 
position of this church and its fate, give occasion 
for a remark which, if duly remembered and acted 
upon, may save many a good building from de- 
struction. It should be known, that the meadow 
close beside a river—what is called, in Scotland, 
the haugh—is not a suitable place for any build- 
ing or town, and this, simply, because it is, strictly 
speaking, a part of the river-bed. It is the win- 
ter or flood-channel of the stream, and has, in- 
deed, been formed by it during inundations. Un- 
less, therefore, under favor of strong embauk- 
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ments, no building there can be secure from 
occasional inundations. Thus, for example, a 
large part of Westminster, and nearly the whole 
borough of Southwark, are built where no human 
dwellings should be. ‘The fair city of Perth is a 
solecism in point of site, and many a flooding it 
gets in consequence. When a higher site can be 
obtained in the neighborhood, out of reach of 
floods, it is pure folly to build in a hawgh—that 
is, the first plain beside a river. 

We were coming within a mile of the Bilberry 
embankment, when we began to observe a new 
class of phenomena. Hitherto the channel of the 
stream had not exhibited any unusual materials, 
nor had its banks been much broken except in a 
few places. We had been on the outlook to ob- 
serve if the flood, and the heavy matters with 
which it was charged, had produced any abrasion 
of the subjacent rock-structure. No such effects 
could be traced. We were now, however, getting 
within the range of the scattered débris of the 
embankment, and quickly detected the presence 
of masses of a kind of rubbish different from the 
rounded pebbles usually found in the bed of a 
river. There were long trainées, composed of 
mud and clay, including angular blocks of stone, 
which were constantly increasing in size as we 
passed onwards. These blocks were the materials 
of the embankment, which the water had carried 
thus far. No ploughing up of the channel had 
taken place, but simply much new matter had 
been deposited. In some places these fresh de- 
posits had transgressed into the fields ; and where 
trees were involved, the bark on the side toward 
the upper part of the valley had generally been 
rubbed off. Not much more than a quarter of a 
mile from the reservoir, we found Mrs. Birst’s 
mill, or rather a memorial of its former existence, 
in a tall furnace-chimney, for literally no more 
survives. The deposit of rubbish was here eight 
or ten feet deep, and a number of workmen were 
engaged in excavating from it fragments of ma- 
chinery and other articles. They had cleared out 
the ground-rooms of the house, though little more 
than the base of the walls remained. T he scene 
was precisely like an excavation at Herculaneum. 
The outline of the rooms was beginning to be 
traceable. A grate and a fire-place appeared. 
We observed a child’s shoe taken out and laid 
aside—an affecting image of the household deso- 
lation that had taken place. Mrs. Birst, however, 
and her whole family, had been fortunate enough 
to escape with life, although with the loss of all 
their property. This mill, from its nearness to 
the reservoir, as well as the contractedness of the 
valley at the spot, had experienced the violence 
of the flood in a degree of intensity unknown 
elsewhere. 

The space between Mrs. Birst’s mill and the 
reservoir is, for a good way, comparatively open, 
and here some good land had been completely 
destroyed; but for two or three hundred yards 
below the reservoir the valley is very narrow, and 
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there some extraordinary effects are observable. 
The flood at its first outburst here, has exercised 
great force upon the sides of the valley, carrying 
off from the cliffs several huge blocks, which it 
has transported a good way down. Three of from 
five to seven tons weight are spoken of as carried 
half a mile, and one of probably twenty tons is 
seen about a quarter of a mile below the place 
whence it evidently has been torn. These are 
prodigies to the rustic population, little accus- 
tomed to think of the dynamics of water, and to- 
tally ignorant of the deduction made in such cir- 
cumstances from the specific gravity of any heavy 
mass carried by it. Geologists, who have looked 
into the great question of erratic blocks, are less 
apt to be startled by such phenomena. 

Some of these gentlemen will, I suspect, find 
the transport of blocks at Holmfirth less remark- 
able than they could have desired. It is well 
known that, while most of them ascribe the tra- 
velling of boulders to the working of ice in former 
times, one or two persist in thinking that water 
may have done it all. The present president of 
the Geological Society has endeavoured to show, 
by mathematical reasonings chiefly, that the 
blocks of Shap Fell granite, scattered to the south 
and east in Yorkshire, may have been carried 
there by a retreating wave, on the mountain be- 
ing suddenly raised out of the sea. Now here is 


|a moving flood, of greater force than any retreat- 


ing wave could well be, and yet we see that it 
does not carry similar blocks a hundredth part of 
the way to which those masses of Shap Fell have 
been transported, even although their course was 
all downwards moreover—a different case from 
that of many of the Shap Loulders, which are 
found to have breasted considerable heights be- 
fore resting where they now are. 

At length, after a toilsome walk along the 
rough surface of the débris, we reached the “place 
whence this wonJerful flood had burst. We found 
on each side of the valley a huge lump of the em- 
bankment remaining, while a vast gulf yawned 
between. This was somewhat different from what 
we expected; for we had seen it stated in the 
newspapers, that the whole was swept away. So 
far from this being the case, fully half of the en- 
tire mass remains, including portions of that cen- 
tral depression which has been spoken of. There 
is more importance in remarking this fact than 
may at first sight appear. In the investigation 
of the mysterious subject of the Parallel Roads 
of Glenroy, one theory has been extensively em- 
braced—that they were produced by a lake, 
which has since burst its bounds and been dis- 
charged. It has been asked, “ Where was the 
dam that retained this lake? and should we not 
expect, if there was any such dam, that it could 
not be wholly swept away? Would not frag- 
ments of it be found at the sides of the valley— 
the breaking down of the centre being sufficient 
to allow the waters to pass out?” + When we look 
at the masses left on each side of the Bilberry 
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embankment, we see the force and pertinence of 
these « _— and must admit that the lake theory 
is so far weakened. In the bottom of the breach 
a tiny rill is now seen making its exit, the same 
stream which, cumulatively, took so formidable a 
shape a few months ago. For a mile up the val- 
ley, we see traces of the ground having been sub- 
merged. Immediate ‘ly within the embankment, 
on the right side of the streamlet, is the empty 
tower or by-wash, that dismal monument of cul- 
pable negligence. We gazed on it with a strange 
feeling, thinking how easy it would have been to 
demolish two or three yards of it, so as to allow 
an innocuous outlet to the pent-up ‘waters. When 
we had satisfied our curiosity, we commenced a 
toilsome march across the hills to a valley, in 
which there has lately been formed a series of 
embankments for the saving up of water for the 
supply of the inhabitants of Manchester. About 
six in the evening we reached a public-house, 
called the “Solitary Shepherd,” where we had 
tea and a rest; after which, a short walk in the 
dusk of the evening brought us to a station of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Railway, by which we 
were speedily replaced in Manchester, thus ac- 
complishing our very interesting excursion in 
about ten hours. 

My final reflections on what we had seen were 
of a mixed order. Viewing the inundation as a 
calamity which might have been avoided by a 
simple and inexpensive precaution, one could not 
but feel that it stood up as a sore charge against 
human wisdom. That so huge a danger should 
have been treated so lightly; that men should 
have gone on squabbling about who should pay a 
mere trifle of money, when such large interests 
and so many lives were threatened by its non- 
expenditure, certainly presents our mercantile 
laissez-faire system in a most disagreeable light. 
But, then, view the other side. When once the 
calamity had taken place, and the idea of the 
consequent extensive suffering had got abroad 
amongst the public, thousands of pounds came 
pouring in for the relief of that suffering. The 
large sum of 60,000/. was collected for the un- 
fortunates ; and it is an undoubted, though sur- 
prising fact, that the collectors had at last to in- 
timate that they required no more. It is thus 
that human nature often appears unworthy and 
contemptible when contemplated with regard to 
some isolated circumstance, as misanthropes, 
poets, and such like, are apt to regard it. But 
take it in wider relations, take it in the totality of 
its action, and the lineaments of its divine origin 
and inherent dignity are sure to shine out. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


The benevolence of a humble mind may be 
compared to a rivulet in a meadow, which, though 
it glides along unseen, and without noise, refreshes 
and fertilizes the soil, leaving it to display the 


benefit received by its increased verdure and fruit- 
fulness. —Dillwyn. 
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THE EAST INDIA OPIUM TRADE—A 
PICTURE. 

About two years ago, Dr. Nathan Allen, of 
Lowell, Mass., ‘publishe “da very able article on 
the Opium Trade in the East Indies. It has 
since, as we learn from the Boston Journal, found 
its way into the East Indies, and has been made 
the subject of much criticism in the Bombay, 
Caleutta and Canton papers, all of which com- 
mend its views, endorse its positions, and pass 
upon the British East India Company the most 
severe censure for persisting in a contraband traf- 
fic, which is sowing, broadcast, among an entire 
people, the seeds of misery, degradation, and 
death; enslaving them by a habit more potent 
and irresistible than any other species of intem- 
perance, and sending to a premature and dis- 
honoured grave, annually, four hundred thousand 
human beings! 

This trade is carried on under the authority 
and regulations of the East India Company, sanc- 
tioned by the direct legislation of the imperial 
Parliament at home, notwithstanding it is a con- 
traband trade, and forbidden by the laws of China 
under the most severe penalties. England thus 
places herself in the disgraceful position of nulli- 
fying the commercial regulations of an indepen- 
dent foreign power, and forcing upon it, against 
its will, a most pernicious, demoralizing, and 
death-producing trade. 

While the Chinese government has put forth 
its most strenuous endeavors to extinguish this 
traffic, and rejected the temptation of raising an 
immense revenue by a tax upon the importation 
of the drug—while the Emperor utters the Chris- 
tian sentiment, “I cannot prevent the introduec- 
tion of the flowing poison; gain-seeking and cor- 
rupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my 
wishes; but nothing will induce me to derive a 
revenue from the vice and misery of my people,” 
British officials, authorized by law, and encour- 
aged by government, through means of steam- 
ships, and fast-sailing clippers, persist in the trade 
which is making them and their government rich, 
at the fearful sacrifice of the Chinese people, body 
and soul. 

The Bombay Telegraph and Courier, of May 
17th, 1852, makes the review of Dr. Allen’s essay 
the occasion of a powerful article upon the same 
subject, concurring fully in these views, and hold- 
ing up the conduct of the East India Company, 
and the home government as connected with the 
trade, in a very unenviable light. The reviewer 
says :— 

“ As an article of commerce, opium stands out 
without a parallel. From the skilful manage- 
ment and cultivation of about 100,000 acres of 
land, the East India Company produces an article 
which, sold at a profit of several hundred per 
cent., yields to them a net revenue, annually, of 
ne arly three millions sterling. We do not here 
include the Malwa opium—a 2 seventh of the whole 
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revenue of ‘the country, raised from an extent of | 
more than a million of square miles. 

“From the transport of thisdrug by a few ves- 
sels named opium clippers, a few mercantile houses 
are also realizing magnificent profits, while the | 
Chinese themselves, the grand consumers of the 
drug, part with five or six million pounds sterling 
per annum. 

“The most astounding fact of the opium trade 
needs yet to be specified, viz., that Christian sen- 
sibilities have not yet been adequately roused in 
relation to its iniquities and horrors. 

“That a professedly Christian Government | 
should, by its sole authority, and on its sole re- 
sponsibility, produce a drug which is not only 
contraband, but essentially detrimental to the 
best interests of humanity; that it should annu- 
ally receive into its treasury scores of rupees, | 
which, if they cannot, save by a too licentious 
figure, be termed ‘the price of blood,’ yet are 
demonstrably the price of the physical waste, the 
social wretchedness and moral destruction of the 
Chinese ; and yet that no sustained remonstrances. | 





from the press, secular or spiritual, nor from so | 


ciety, should issue forth against the unrighteous 
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indignant feeling are fierce enough to blast it.— 
The enormous wealth it brings into our coffers 
is its only justification, the cheers of vice-en- 
slaved wretches its only welcome ; the denuncia- 
tions of all that is moral and virtuous in an em- 


| pire of three hundred and sixty millions, attend 


its introduction; the prayers of enlightened 


| Christians deprecate its course; the indignation 


of all righteous minds is its only ‘ Godspeed.’ 
“It takes with it fire and sword, slaughter and 


| death ; it leaves behind it bankrupt fortunes, idiot- 
|ized minds, broken hearts, and ruined souls. 


Foe to all the interests of humanity, hostile to 


| the scanty virtues of earth, and warring against 
| the overflowing benevolence of Heaven ; may we 


soon have to rejoice over its abolition.”"— The In- 
quirer. 
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The article published this week entitled « To- 
bacco,” may reasonably suggest a serious enquiry 


system, is surely an astonishing fact in the history | whether the respectable and intelligent class among 


of our Christian ethics. 


impassioned arguments against his own nation, 
on account of slavery, might well be pardoned 
perate feeling, ‘Physician, heal thyself, and to 
expose with bitterness the awful inconsistency of | 
Britain’s vehement denunciation of American | 
slavery, while, by most deadly measures, further- | 
ing Chinese demoralization.” 

It is a matter of gratification that an American 
at such a distance from the location of the sub- 
ject on which he treats, has been able to produce 
a pamphlet which passes as authority, and elicits 
from an East India paper of high standing, the 
following commentary upon its author : 

«‘ While he writes with the indignation of a 
man, and the faithfulness of a Christian, he 
shows nothing of the partiality of an American 
citizen. He has been at great pains to collect 
facts from Calcutta and Bombay as well as China, 
to illustrate his subject, and has altogether pro- 
duced a pamphlet which certainly ought to be 
circulated extensively among the European resi- 
dents of this country. 

«« What unparalleled destruction ! The immola- 
tions of an Indian Juggurnath dwindle into in- 
significance before it! We again repeat, nothing 
but slavery is worthy to be compared, for its hor- 
rors, with this monstrous system of iniquity. As 
we write, we are amazed at the enormity of its 
unprincipledness, and the large extent of its des- 
tructiveness. Its very enormity seems in some 
measure to protect it. Were it a minor evil, it 
seems as though one might grapple with it. As 
it is, itis beyond the compass of our grasp. No 
words‘are adequate to expose its evil, no fires of 


} 


. : : , . 
I , | consumption of this noxious weed. That a quantity 
were he to say to us, with somewhat of intem- | 


| should be used in one year by the people 


| us—the class whose opinions and practice must 
«‘ An American, accustomed to receive from us | 


give tone to the morality of general society—have 
duly considered the consequence of the enormous 


of tobacco, which yields a revenue of four and a 
half millions of pounds sterling, or $22,500,000 
of the 
British islands, indicates an astonishing waste. 
With a duty of 3 shillings a pound, about 13,393 
tons would be required to raise the revenue stated, 
and the conveyance of this quantity across the At- 
lantic, if affected by American ships, would occupy 
one part in 121 of the United States tonnage. 

And for what purpose is this expense incurred? It 
will no doubt be admitted that the consumption of 
tobacco is not only useless, but actually pernicious 
to those who use it. That portion which is con- 
sumed in smoke, has become, in this country as well 
as in Europe, a serious annoyance. We can hardly 
walk the streets of this city, by night or by day, 
without occasionally inhaling the fumes of the 
segar. And by persons of delicate sensibility 
this would be deemed no trivial annoyance, if cus- 
tom haénot rendered it familiar. 

When we sce labouring men, either black or 
white, who have enjoyed no advantages of educa- 
tion, resorting to the pipe or the segar, to relieve 
the vacuum of thought, during their intervals of 
labour, we may regard this practice as one of the 
resources suited to their condition. As we look 
for but little refinement in that class of people, we 
are not surprised if the inconvenience which it 
causes to others, makes very little impression on 
their minds, or indeed never occurs to them, But 
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when we behold men, refined by education, and 
accustomed to the best society, puffing the smoke 
of this Indian weed, apparently without thinking | 
or caring whose nostrils they offend or whose sto- 
machs they nauseate, we may exclaim with the 
poet, 

‘If not so frequent would not this be strange ? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still.’ 
Common politeness, if founded upon any other 
basis than conventional usage, would lead to a dif- 
ferent course. But besides the annoyance to others, 
and the enormous waste which the extensive use 
of tobacco occasions—for it is remarkable for its 
impoverishment of the soil that produces it—there 
are serious moral objections to its habitual use, 
particularly in early life; and the taste for it is 
seldom acquired in the latter periods of our day. 
The habitual use of tobacco, either in substance or 
in smoke, naturally, if not necessarily, excites an 
appetite for other stimulants ; and though probably | 
in a vast majority of cases it does not actually lead 
to intemperate drinking, there can be no reason- | 
able doubt that, in constitutions having a natural 
propensity to that degrading vice, that propensity 





is strengthened and rendered more imperious by 
the habitual use of tobacco. 

The tobacco raised in the United States is no 
doubt nearly all produced by the labour of slaves ; 


hence the consumption is one of the means by 
which, with others, the system of slavery is main- 
tained. 


Now is it not worthy of sober reflection, on 
the part of those who, from station or character, 
must exercise an influence over others, whether it 
may not bea duty pertaining to their station, to 
set their faces against this foolish practice? It 
may be said, and truly said, there are greater evils 
than this to claim our reformatory efforts. But 
we should remember that our capacity to reform 
one of the evils of society, is rather increased than 
diminished by our exertions for the correction of 
others. 

The writer of this article would therefore respect- 
fully invite his readers, many of whom unquestion- 
ably belong to the influential class, to employ their | 
influence, both by example and otherwise, to dis- 
courage, especially among the youth, this growing 
but injudicious habit. Efforts to diminish the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, have, of later | 





time, been extensively made; and while we desire 
t 

that these efforts may be successful, let us not | 
forget the auxiliaries which prepare the way for | 
the monster vice. 


The facts stated in the article respecting the 
Opium trade, which we publish this week, must | 
rest for their authenticity upon the authorities ad-! 
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duced ; but if these statements are correct or ap- 
proximate to correctness, it is highly desirable 
that the attention of British philanthropists should 
be arrested and turned to the subject. Supposing 
the abuses of the opium trade to be correctly repre- 
sented in the article in question, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, that if brought fairly before the 
view of the people of England, the same virtuous 
feeling by which the nation was electrified, when 
the abominations of the African slave trade were 
brought to light, would again appear, and call for 
a reformation of these abuses, in tones too loud to 
be drowned by the clamors of commercial eupidity, 
or silenced by the arguments of national policy. 
When Clarkson first bearded the lion in his den, 
the African slave trade was supported by a power- 
ful band of interested men, and the traffic was sup- 
posed to be too intimately blended with the com- 
merce of the country, and the revenues of govern- 
ment, to be effectually assailed ; yet when the true 
facts were exposed, the voice of the people was not 


| to be suppressed, and this odious commerce was 


at length denounced as piratical by the mandates 
of an indignant nation. May we not hope that the 
spirit by which Clarkson was animated, will call 
into action some kindred reformer to rouse and 
electrify the nation in regard to the opium trade? 


| Evils are often permitted to attain a gigantic 


growth, and to extend their roots into the general 
system, for want of having their characters fully 
understood, or properly exposed. 

The writer in the Bombay Telegraph might per- 
haps have spared his remarks respecting the re- 
monstrances of English philanthropists against 
American slavery ; for we may readily believe that 
although Englishmen may remonstrate against 
slavery among us, and Englishmen may be instru- 
mental in pushing the opium trade into China, 
these measures spring from very different classes 
of men. It is not likely that those who are amass- 
ing princely estates by disseminating a poisonous 
drug among the Chinese, will trouble themselves 
about American slavery any further than it may 
be supposed to operate on their pecuniary inte- 
rests, 


Racuet Parxer.—The case of this girl having 
oecupied the court during eight days, was brought 


| to a close on the 12th inst. On the morning of that 


day, Otho Seott, who had been retained as counsel 


' for the claimant, but had withdrawn from the case 


under a conviction that the petitioner was unques- 
tionably free, appeared in court, and announced 
the conclusion of Schoolfield to abandon his claim. 
Forty-nine witnesses in favor of her freedom had 
been examined, and about thirty more are said to 
have been ready to testify to the same facts. 
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To give the appearance of a compromise to the 
final proceedings, the names of the witnesses on 
behalf of the respondent, and the facts which they 
were prepared to testify, were given to the court. 
Two of these witnesses, we observe, were the very 
men who were instrumental in the abduction of 
Rachel Parker, and their testimony, we are in- 
formed, would have been, that she repeatedly ac- 
knowledged, in their presence, that she was School- 
field’s slave, and ran away from Baltimore. Ac- 
knowledgments of this kind appear to have been 


the strongest testimony which the respondent was | 


prepared to adduce. The value of such testimony 
may be readily appreciated, even without impeach- 
ing the veracity of the witness, by those who are 
aquainted with the usual expedients of kidnappers ; 
one of which is well known to be, to drill their vic- 
tims, by threats and punishments, to the relation 
of such stories respecting themselves, as may be 
prepared for them. According to Rachel Parker’s 
narrative, delivered since the case was closed, the 
effect of threats was tried upon her. The jury, 
under direction of the court, rendered a verdict in 
favor of the petitioner; and the case of her sister 
Elizabeth, who was carried from Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, near the same time, and sent to 
New Orleans as a slave, but afterwards brought 
back to Baltimore, being referred to the same jury, 
@ similar verdict was rendered. 
that while in New Orleans, she was whipped for 
declaring herself free. 


It is to be hoped that a correct narrative of this 
whole procedure, not omitting the tragic fate of 
Joseph C. Miller, may be presented to the public, 
when we shall freely accord to the parties con- 
cerned, all the credit for moderation, justice and 
magnanimity, to which they are entitled. 


Drep,—At his residence, in this city, onthe 11th 
inst., NaTHAN Trotter, in the 66th year of his 
age ; a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 

, In Blackstone, Mass., of lung fever, on 
First-day morning, the 9th instant., JonatHan M. 
Suove ; a member of Uxbridge Monthly Meeting, 
aged 66 years. 

, In Harrison county, Mo., on the 7th of 
Fourth month last, Ann W., wife of Moses 
McGrew, a member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, in the 39th year of her age. 

——, At the residence of his father, near Smith- 
field, Ohio, on the 16th of last month, James A., 
son of Benjamin Hammond, a member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, in the 18th year of his age. 

——, Of pulmonary consumption, on the 27th of 
Jast month, at the residence of her husband, near 
Barnesville, Belmont county, Ohio, in the 23d year 
of her age, Mantua W., wife of David Stanton, and 
daughter of Israel Wilson, of Harrison county; a 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. She was of 
a quiet and amiable disposition, and much beloved 
by those who knew her. She was enabled to bear 
her sufferings with Christian fortitude, hoping that, 
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in the Lord’s own time, he would take her to him- 
self. 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

A new series of Scripture Questions on the Gos- 
pels and Acts, for the use of Schools or private in- 
struction ; illustrated with a Map of Palestine, and 
the Travels of the Apostle Paul. Also, Questions on 
the Old Testament. These works are got up ina 
superior style ; price $5 00 per dozen. Pubiished 
and for sale by Urtan Hunt & Son, 44 N. Fourthst. 


Just puBLIsHED, and for sale by Henry Lonc- 
STRETH, 347 Market street, Philadelphia, “‘The 
Friendly Visitant,’’ for parents and children; 2 
vols., 12mo. Price one dollar per copy, and ten 
dollars per dozen. 

It will also be for sale in New York, Providence, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati and Richmond, Indiana. By 
remitting the amount for the number of copies 
wanted, they will be forwarded to any place that 
may be desired. 

The work was first issued in a periodical form, 
some years since, and is now reprinted in two neat 
volumes, which contain a great variety of interest- 
ing and instructive matter. 

The “ Child’s Companion,” by the same Author, 
is now in the press, and will be sold at the same 
places, or may be ordered direct from the Publisher. 


How few seem properly to consider the baneful 
influence which giving way to ill-temper diffuses 
over the circle of their family and friends! In 


‘such a wilderness of thorns and briers as this 
Elizabeth asserts, | 


world, where we can scarcely touch, much less 


| venture to grasp any object without now and then 


being wounded, how needful is it to be possessed 
of that heavenly principle which, like the Balm 
of Gilead spoken of by the prophet, (Jer. viii. 22,) 
shall drop its holy unction into the corroding irri- 
tation of the fallen nature, and from the very 
bosom of distress and disappointment elicit a 
sweetness which breathes the atmosphere of hea- 


ven around it.— Gleanings from Pious Authors. 


AUSTRALIA. 
(Continued from page 286.) 

In one thing they were fortunate. If the isl- 
and was destitute of natural productions, there 
were also no warlike natives to dispute the pos- 
session with them. The Aborigines were few; 
they cultivated no soil, built no huts, possessed 
no ornaments of gold and silver, and knew not 
the use of metals. Their dwellings consisted 
merely of a few bits of thick bark peeled from 
the trees and set upright, as a protection from the 
wind; a fire was built in the front of the open 
side, and their habitation was complete. 

The aborigines of Australia possess a physical 
appearance different from any other race; or 
rather compounded of many. To the black color 
of the African, they add the straight silky hair 
of the Malay, and the lean, long limbs of the 
Hindoo, while their language bears a remarkable 
affinity with that of the North American Indians. 
They seemed to be entirely destitute of any form 
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of government or chieftainship, and to be merely 
an aggregation of separate families. Though 
possessing no fixed habitations, their migrations 
were confined within narrow limits, no family ap- 
parently exceeding fifty or sixty miles in their 
wanderings. Their numbers were small, never 
probably amounting to more than a hundred 
thousand souls. This paucity arose less from 
wars among themselves, than from the incapacity 
of the country for their support. Nothing came 
amiss to their omniverous appetites ; worms and 
slugs were as little distasteful to them as oysters 
and shrimps are to us; and the larve of insects 
constituted adainty dish. So feeble a race, of 
course, melted away before the rough convicts 
and settlers, who shot them down with as little 
scruple as so many kangaroos ; and they are now 
almost extinct. The few attempts made to in- 
struct them in the arts of civilized life, have 
proved utter failures. 

The colony, at first, was unsuccessful enough ; 
and was more than once reduced to the verge of 
starvation, being dependent for food upon sup- 
plies from the parent country. About six months 
after the first settlement, 
great calamity, that two bulls and four cows, the | 
major part of the stock of neat cattle, had es- 
caped into the bush, and could not be recovered 
—a loss, however, which subsequent events proved 
to be an immense gain. 

In 1831 the free grants of land were discon- 
tinued, and the lands were ordered to be sold. 
The price was at first fixed at five shillings an 
acre ; anda considerable body of emigrants were 
attracted, of that class who were desirous of liv- 
ing upon their own land. These, of course, 
brought their families, and scattere d themselves | 
over the colony, wherever they could find land 
upon which to settle. 

In the course of time, 


the theory was pro- 
pounded, that it was desirable to concentrate the 
population, and to effect this the price of land 


was raised to a minimum of twelve, and subse- 
quently of twenty shillings an acre; and the 
quantity put up for sale at a time largely in- 
creased, with the avowed object of preventing 
the purchase of land by any persons except large 
capitalists. A further object was to keep the 
great body of emigrants in the condition of labor- 
ers and servants, in order that by competition the 
price of labor might be kept down. This is per- 
haps the sclitary instance in modern times when 
legislation has been framed with the avowed ob- 
ject of reducing the price of labor. A portion 
of the sum derived from the sale of lands was 
appropriated to giving a free passage to emigrants, 
who were approved by the Colonial Office at 
home, and whose competition in the labor market, 
on their arrival in Australia, would tend to keep 
down the price. 
an exorbitant price for his land, had the sum re- 
funded to him by way of cheapened labor. 

But it was soon discovered that the great body 
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of land in Australia, though not adapted to cul- 
tivation, was the finest in the world for pasturing 
cattle and sheep. We have mentioned the grief 
occasioned by the loss of a great part of the cat- 
tle,in 1788. Seven years afterward it was re- 
ported by the natives that cattle had been seen 
grazing on the plains in the interior; an expedi- 
tion was sent to investigate the matter ; and sixty 
animals were found feeding in a single herd, the 
produce of the lost beasts. This was the origin 
of the immense herds of cattle which now cover 
the Australian plains. 

About the same time John M’ Arthur, who had 
come out as an officer in the army, happened 
to observe that the hairy wool of a few Indian 
sheep which had been imported, became much 





it idle, and he devoted himself, 


finer among the rich pastures of the plains. He 
was a man of far-reaching views, great energy, 
and indomitable courage. The discovery did not 
in the midst of 
the ridicule of the colony, to improving the breed 
lof sheep. At this time the exportation of me- 
rinoes from Spain was strictly forbidden, and se- 
| verely punished ; but in 1803 M’Arthur visited 


it is recorded as a| England and succeeded in obtaining a few pure 


merinoes from the flock of George III. From 
| these have sprung those countless flocks of sheep 
which in less than halfa century have made Aus- 
tralia the greatest wool-growing country in the 
world. 

The introduction of flocks and herds was des- 
tined to effect a great change in Australian so- 
ciety. ‘The saying of one of the early governors, 
that there were only two classes of inhabitants 
in Australia—convicts, and those who ought to 
|have been convicted—had ceased to be true. 
The number of free emigrants greatly exceeded 
that of the convicts; and of the “emancipists” 
not a few retrieved their characters in the new 
circumstances in which they were placed. 

The British Government set itself seriously to 
work to neutralize the blessings which nature, 
ever bountiful, was so freely proffering to the su- 
| perabundant agricultural population of the mother 
country. The price which had been fixed upon 
land, was of course far beyond its value for pasto- 
ral purposes. But to reduce the price would put 


| itin the power of large numbers of persons, with 


limited means, to purchase. A most complicated 
system of leasing the grazing lands was then 
adopted, by which persons of considerable capital 
only could occupy the lands for pasturage. These 
pastoral occupants—in Australia called squatters 
—in course of time became the leading interest 
in the colony ; and gradually absorbed a great 
share of the labor, in the shape of shepherds and 
stockmen. In the eyes of the new aristocracy, 
the great end and aim of the Australian colonies 





| was to produce cattle and sheep—the character of 


Thus the landholder, who paid | 


the men and women produced was of no impor- 
tance. Their beau ideal of a laborer was an 
able-bodied, unmarried man from an agricultural 
county, humble, ignorant, and strong, and the 
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Colonial Office adapted their measures to supply 
just this class of emigrants. The consequence 
was that except the utterly destitute among the 
laboring classes, few went to Australia, and the 
Tetter classes of emigrants made their way to 
America. Emigration by families, in particular, 
was strongly discouraged. 

The consequence was what might have been 
anticipated. From the original constitution of 
the colony asa penal settlement, there was of 
course a large preponderance of males. The 
new emigration kept up this disproportion by 
bringing over only single men, and married 
couples without children. In the course of time 
a great demand sprang up for female servants; 
and this was sought to be met by sending over 
shiploads of young women, who were landed at 
Sydney, unprotected and without means of find- 
ing their way to those rural districts where their 
labor was required. Thus, by a complication of 
errors, Australian society was undergoing a two- 
fold process of demoralization. In the rural dis- 
tricts the men were lapsing into barbarism from 
lack of female influence, and in the cities the fe- 
male population were falling into ruin for want of 
protection. 

Government, of course, had quite other things 
to attend to than to attempt to remedy a social 
evil like this. And it was reserved for a private 
individual, and that a woman, to develop a scheme 
of colonization adapted to Australia. We will 
therefore devote a few paragraphs to the career 
of this benefactor of this colony. 


(To be continued ) 


to 
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IRON SHIPS. 


As a quarter of a century has not elapsed since 
the commencement of iron-shipbuilding, its his- 


tory is soon told. Previous to 1838, it may be 
said to have had no proper existence, the build- 
ers being mere tyros in their profession, and 
their efforts only experimental. The first speci- 
men made its appearance some twenty years ago 
on the Clyde—the cradle of steam navigation. 
The inconsiderable Cart, however, claims the 
honor of forever deciding the contest between 
iron and timber—a contest which can never be 
renewed with even a remote chance of success. 
In the year referred to, and subsequent years, an 
engineering firm in Paisley, with the aid of sci- 
entific oversight and skilful workmen, con- 
structed a fleet of iron vessels upon entirely novel 
principles, which maintained the sovereignty of 
the waters for a lengthened period, and whose 
main features are retained in the most approved 
models of the present day. Their characteristics 
were speed, buoyancy, comfort and elegance—a 
combination of every requisite for the safe and 
advantageous prosecution of passenger traffic on 
streams and estuaries. About the same period, 
the Glasgow engineers succeeded in applying 
somewhat similar principles to the construction 
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of sea-going vessels of large tonnage, and, in spite 
of deeply-rooted prejudices, have ultimately de- 
monstrated the immense superiority of such con- 
structions over the old wooden vessels. If proof 
of this were wanting, the removal of the costly, 
cumbersome steamers formerly engaged in the 
carrying traffic between Glasgow and Liverpool, 
and the substitution in their room of light, capa- 
cious iron vessels, equally strong, and manage- 
able with greater ease and at a considerable 
saving of expense—as likewise the successful es- 
tablishment of steam communication between 
the former city and New York, deemed imprac- 
ticable under the old system—might serve to re- 
move the doubts of the most incredulous. 

Although an infant in years, this new branch 
of engineering skill has already attained gigantic 
proportions and mature development. Its tri- 
umphs are on every sea, and on many waters 
never before traversed by the agency of steam. 
The vessels already afloat are numerically a trifle 
compared with those in contemplation; and per- 
haps the most astonishing feature of all, is the 
almost infinite number of new channels of trade 
they have opened, and are opening up. Ten 
years ago, one-half the vessels plymg on the 
Clyde were built of timber, and all the larger 
ones, with a few solitary exceptions: at the pre- 
sent hour, one could not count ten in a flect of 
sixty—the immense majority are of iron. The 
advertising columns of one newspaper gave notice 
recently, in a single day, of the establishment of 
three several routes of communication with 
foreign ports hitherto denied the means of direct 
intercourse with this country, all to be carried on 
by means of iron vessels. A sailing vessel, con- 
structed of this material, was announced at 
Lloyd’s a few months ago, as having performed 
one of the speediest homeward passages from 
Eastern India yet recorded. 

A rough estimate of the extent to which this 
branch of industrial skill is carried, may be 
formed from the number of separate establish- 
ments in active operation on the Clyde. There 
are five of these in the neighborhood of Govan, 
about two miles below Glasgow bridge ; two at 
Renfrew ; three at Dumbarton, which is, more 
correctly speaking, on the Leven, but generally 
falls to be reckoned in common with the other 
places mentioned as a Clyde port; two below 
Port Glasgow ; and three at Greenock—in all fif- 
teen establishments, employing between 4000 

'and 5000 hands in the construction of iron hulls 
|alone. This, of course, does not include the army 
of laborers dependent for their very existence 
upon the demand thus created for materials— 
such as iron-smelters, forgemen, rivet-makers, 
| &c.; nor those artisans employed alike on vessels 
}of iron and timber—such as painters, black- 
smiths, blockmakers, riggers, and others. As 
from the laying of a keel to the launching of a 
ship a longer period than six months rarely 
elapses, some idea may be formed of the con- 
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tinued press of wurk necessary to keep these 
thousands in full employment, as well as the de- 
spatch exercised in the completion of orders. 
From ten to a dozen ships have been launched 
from the same building yard within twelve 
months; and a vessel exceeding 1000 tons 
burden has been commenced, completed, and 
fully equipped for sea in little more than five. 


On one occasion lately, a passenger steamer, 160 | 


fect long, 16 feet broad, and capable of accommo- 
dating 600 passengers with ease, was made ready 
for receiving her machinery in twelve working- 
days. At this rate, one would be inclined to fear 
that business must necessarily soon come to a 
dead stop; but there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of such result, nor is it even apprehended. 
In an age of steam and electricity, when time and 
space are threatened with annihilation, it became 
necessary to look abroad for some new agent by 
means of which the sea, the great highway of 
nations, might be made still more subservient to 
its legitimate purpose. The agent being found, 


its use will be commensurate with the growth of | Vermont, 


commerce, until its fitness is questioned in turn, 
and some improved method of conveyance drives 
its services from the field. After all, it may be 
but a step in the proper direction, an_improve- 
ment upon the wisdom of our ancestors—another 
adaptation of the limitless resources placed at our 
disposal for satisfying the growing wants of a 
race toiling towards a development as yet unas- 
certained. 

The benefits already experienced, and likely 
still to flow from this large and growing accession 
to our marine strength, need scarcely be com- 
mented on. They are self-evident, and recom- 
mended alike to the merchant, the trader, and 
the mere man of pastime, all of whom are in 
some degree participators. Besides the regu- 
larity and security attendant on the transmission 
of all sorts of merchandize, there is an immense 
saving of time and cost. ‘Travelling by sea has 
changed entirely the aspect of this kind of tran- 
sit. With spacious saloons, well aired sleeping 
apartments, roomy promenades protected from 
the weather, and a steady-going ship, a voyage 
even to distant lands is now little more than an 
excursion of pleasure. Eight miles an hour was 
considered fair work for the steamers of a dozen 
years ago; the present average rate of steaming 
on the Clyde is fourteen miles an hour. A very 
fine vessel named the Tourist, which was exhi- 
bited on the Thames during the holding of the 
‘ World’s Show’ last summer, performed seven- 
teen miles with perfect ease. What may be ex- 
pected next ? 

How far, as a material in the construction of 
sailing-bottoms, the use of iron is likely to super- 
cede that of timber, is a question for the specu- 
lative. At present, our commercial activity 
affords ample employment for both. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in connection with 
the steam-engine, and that admirable invention 


of modern date, the screw propeller, iron shiy- 
building is destined to attain and enjoy an ¢n- 
| larged existence; to the full maturity of which 
its present condition, healthful and prosperous as 
| it appears, is but a promising adolescence. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


| REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CEN- 
SUS ON RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded from page 224.) 

The following table presents in a convenient 
| form some of the principal facts connected with 
railroads in the United States on the first of 
January, 1852: 
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in process 
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Area of the States 
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N. Hampshire, | 
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Rhode Island, 
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New York, 

) New Jersey, 

| Pennsylvania, 
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| North Carolina, 

| South Carolina, 
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Alabama, 

| Mississippi, 
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| Tennessee, 
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10,814| 10,898 


From the best information obtained, it is as- 
sumed that 1200 miles of railroad have been 
completed during the present year, (1852,) and 
that about 2000 miles of new road have been 
| placed under contract, which are now in course 
of construction. These figures increase the state- 
ment of railroads completed in the United States, 
| December 1, 1852, to 12,014 miles, and of such 

as are in progress to 12,898 miles. 

From this brief sketch of American railroads, 
there should not be excluded some mention of 
several projects, which are not only closely con- 
nected with the interests of the United States, but 

| possess something of national importance. 

: The first of these in point of vastness of design is 
|} the enterprise of builcing a railroad from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific Ocean. The routes 
proposed in this great work are almost as nume- 
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rous as the persons who claim the merit of having , upon the ultimate decision of which the success 


first suggested and brought forward the scheme 
of thus completing the chain of railroad connec- 


of the enterprise depends. An American Com- 
pany has taken the work i1 hand, and caused a 


tion between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of | preliminary survey to be made, which establishes 


the Union. Although the importance of such a 
work to the prosperity of the nation cannot be 
doubted, there is reason to fear many years will 
elapse before the resources of the country will be 
found sufficient for its accomplishment. 

No scientific survey of any route west of the fron- 
tier of Missouri has been made, but it is not pro- 
bable that any could be found that would bring 
the line of travel between the Mississippi and the 
Ocean within the limit of 1,600 miles. The na- 
tural obstacles to be overcome are the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, the deserts 
between the Missouri and the former chain, and 
those of the great basin, the flying sand and the 
want of timber. Further explorations may lead 
to the discovery of means to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. Should the cost not exceed the average 
of Western roads, it would be only about 
$32,000,000, or only twenty-five per cent. more 
than has been expended upon the Erie Railroad, 
less than fifty per cent. greater than the aggre- 
gate expenditure upon the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and not two-thirds of that incurred by 
the State of Massachusetts on her railroads ; and 
even though the average cost should be as heavy 
as that of the most expensive roads in the coun- 
try—those of New England, for example—the 
aggregate expenditure required for the comple- 
tion of this great national enterprise would not 
exceed $72,000,000, which is not a larger sum 
than has been invested in such improvements in 
England in a single year. 

The only question affecting the probability of 
the construction of the Pacific Railroad, is that 
of practicability. This can only be determined 
by thorough surveys of some or all of the routes 
proposed, from the valleys of the Riv Grande, 
the Arkansas, the Missouri, and the upper Mis- 
sissippi. If this road was completed, and the 
route continued westward by steamship to Cal- 
cutta, it would reduce the time required for the 
circuit of the Globe, by the American Overland 
Route, to ninety-three days, as follows: 

Days. 

From New York to San Francisco, 

“« San Francisco to Hong Kong, 
“ Hong Kong to Calcutta, 
“ Calcutta to Bombay, 

Bombay to England, 

London to New York, 


1: 
35 
10 


Total 93 


Another project for connecting, by the means 
of cheap and rapid conveyance, the two coasts of 
our confederacy, which deserves (as it has re- 
ceived) very great attention, is the proposition to 
build a road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepee, 
in Mexice. The difficulties which surround this, 
undertaking are chiefly of a diplomatic character 


“ 
“ 


its possibility. 

The length of the road, according to the report 
of the Engineers, will be 166 miles from sea to 
sea, but only about 80 miles from the head of 
navigable water on the side of the Gulph to Te- 
huantepec Bay on the Pacific. 

The cost of the Road with all the necessary 
equipments, station houses, &c., is estimated at 
$7,848,000. The time expected to be required 
for its construction, is three years. With this 
connecting link of communication completed, the 
voyage from New Orleans to San Francisco will 
be performed in eight or nine days. 

The subjoined table, prepared for the most part 
from actual returns, exhibits the amount ex- 
pended upon roads in operation on the 31st De- 
cember, 1851: 

N. Eng. States, $131,940,000 Alabama, $2,000,000 
New York, 76,000,000 Louisiana, 1,000,000 
New Jersey, 9,010 000 Tennesse, 2,000,000 
Penn., Del., Md., Kentucky, 1,670,000 

and Va., 81,600,000 Ohio, 17,560,000 
N. Carolina, 3,800,000 Indiana, 9,000,000 
S. Carolina, 9,860,000 Illinois, 2,600,000 
Georgia, 13,000,000 Michigan, 10,000,000 
Mississippi, 1,400,000 Wisconsin, 300,000 
Cost of completed Railroads in the United 

States, Dec. 30, 1851, $372,770,000 
Probable cost of those in progress, 220,000,000 
Total amount of capital invested in Rail- 

roads, Dec. 31, 1851, £592,770,000 

For the purpose of comparison with the fore- 
going, the subjoined statement has been prepared, 
showing the number of miles of railroads with 
their costs, according to the most generally re- 
ceived authorities in all the countries of Europe 
in which those improvements have been, to any 
extent, introduced. 


Cost per 
mile. 


Miles. 

Great Britain & Ire- 
land - - 

German States, inclu- 
ding Prussia & Austria 5,332 
France, - - 1,018 
Belgium, - 532 
Russia - 200 
Italy, . 170 


Aggregate. 
§,260  $1,318,000,000 $159,500 


325,875,000 61,000 
238,905,000 234,000 
46,288,000 87,000 
15,000,000 75,000 
15,000,000 88,000 


15,512 $1,959,068,000 

The preceding table was made before the open- 
ing of the railway from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, which being nearly four hundred miles in 
length, would add largely to these statistics, so 
far as refers to Russia. In France, also, during 
the past season, 1500 miles of railway, in addi- 
tion to that stated in the table, were opened, 
making the whole extent of railway in that coun- 
try in July last, about 2500 miles; and it is ex- 
pected that during the course of the ensuing year, 
1800 miles additional will be completed. 

By these statistics, it is made to appear, that 
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the average cost of Europ an Railroads was 
$126,200 per mile. The average cost of Ameri- 
can Railroads completed previous to the com- 
mencement of the present year, was $34,307 per 
mile. The excess of expenditure, therefore, in 
the construction of European roads over those in 
the United States, is $91,893 per mile, or nearly 
two hundred per cent; but it may be remarked 
that the estimated average cost of construction in 
the United States of all the roads completed and 
in progress does not exceed $27,300 per mile, so 
that the actual excess is $98,900 per mile. 

The foregoing statements develope the striking 
fact that the United States possess an extent of 
railroad nearly equal to that of the rest of the 
world combined, and at our present rate of pro- 
gression we are likely in a few years to exceed it. 

In the infancy of the American Railroad sys- 
tem, a favorite means for providing funds for 
their construction was the advance of loans from 
the treasuries of the respective States in which 
they were situated; but this plan has been super- 
ceded by the use of private capital, and within 
the last ten years frequent recourse has been had 
to the expedient of loans and subscriptions by 
counties, cities and towns through which the 
roads pass. Loans of this character are, however, 
in all cases made under the sanction of authority 
conferred by the State Legislatures. The bonds 
representing these transactions, with the stocks 
of the companies, have been estimated to amount 
to $300,000,000. This sum may be assumed as 
the amount of the capital invested in those roads 
now in progress, and those which may have been 
completed since the opening of the year. If we 
then add this sum to the estimated cost of the 
roads finished in Dec. 1851, we shall have 
$672,770,000 as the total amount of investments 
in railroads in the United S tates. 

From the best data accessible at this time, we 
prepare the following table, representing the fi- 
nancial condition of some of the railroads of the 
States selected, as offering a fair exemplification 
of the whole system in this country : 


| 
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Massachusetts, 
New York, 
Georgia, 


$52,595,288! $3,000,6706.20 75 
76,500,000) 5,023,009 5. | 9.44 
7,266,000) 7.5 1000 
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The figures under the head of “estimated ac- 
tual profits” present the assumed net income 
after the addition to the amount of the dividends 
of the surplus earnings, reserved profits, and all 
receipts in excess of expenditure not included in 
the calculation of which the dividend is a result. 

The rates of fare on our railroads are lower 
than on those of any other country of which we 
haye returns affording the means of comparison. 
In New England, the average rate per mile is 
slightly over two cents; from New York to Wash- 
ington it is three and a half cents per mile. From 





New York to Cincinnati, the railroad and steam- 
boat fare together, is less than two cents pr 
mile. From New York to Albany the price of 
passage is a fraction over one cent per mile, and 
the average rate for all the New York railro: ds 
|has been stated at two cents and one fifth per 
mile. 


WAR A FOE TO LIBERTY. 

Could liberty be always attained and preserved 
by war, there would certainly be strong induce- 
ments to wage it ;* but if you consult the records 
of history, you will find war far more frequently 
the foe than the friend of freedom. Rarely have 
usurpers triumphed over the liberties of their 
country but by the sword. The ancient despo- 
tism of France was overthrown by representa- 
tive assemblies, and a republic established on its 
ruins; and that republic was annihilated by an 
adventurous soldier, through the agency of the 
artay entrusted to him for its defence. The liber- 
ties of England have been acquired, not by force 
of arms, but by the energy of Parliaments. The 
ruin of almost every republic that has been blot- 
ted from the list of nations, may be ascribed to 
the military spirit fostered by its citizens. War 
has always been adverse to political freedom. A 
Roman statesman declared, that “laws are silent 
in the midst of arms;’’ and the experience of ages 
has converted the words into a proverb. Civil 
liberty requires the substitution of laws for the 
will of the ruler; but in war, the will of the ruler 
becomes the source of legitimate authority, and 
the bulwarks erected around civil rights are all 
levelled on the proclamation of martial law. Con- 
stitutional liberty is often sacrificed to the policy 
of war, and almost every campaign produces its 
dictator. Few men have ever been more jealous 
of encroachments on their rights than the fathers 
of the American Revolution; yet they were fie- 
quently induced by the exigencies of the war to 
submit to the most despotic measures. At one 
period, no citizen of New York was permitted to 
pass from one county to another without a pass- 
port; and the Convention of the same State au- 
thorized a committee of three to send for persons 
and papers; to call out detachments of the mili- 
tia; to apprehend, imprison, and banish whom 
they thought proper; to impose secrecy on those 
they employed; to make draughts on the trea- 
sury ; to raise officers, and employ as they pleased 
220 soldiers. All history bears testimony to 
the natural tendency of war to establish and 
strengthen arbitrary power. The pride and pomp 
of war, the unlimited power of the commander, 

| the gradations of rank, and the blind, mechanical 


* Our author does not say, that on the supposition here 
made, war could be justly waged by a Christian commu- 
nity. His design evidently was, to show its inadequacy 
to its ostensible object, even when prosecuted for pur- 
poses which furnish its most plausib'e excuse.—Ep. 





obedience exacted from the troops, all conspire to 
render an army a fit instrument of tyranny. 


Judge Jay. 


HEART WISDOM. 


’Tis weak to pine for pleasures past, or scorn 

To hoard their leaves still green in memory. 

Our happiest days, like frailest flowers, must die: 
The winds that take the blossom, leave the thorn; 
‘lo some hard trouble all of us are born. 

Blessed the day that’s past without a sigh ; 

! Blessed a day with sighs;—if we can dry 
The tears of those who bave more cause to mourn. 


A LITTLE WORD. 


A little word in kindnezs spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere, 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, bad a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life's darkest bour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear—tle thoughts you bring— 
A heart may heal or break. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE. —The new steamship 
Avabia, of the Cunard line, arrived at New York on 
the 16th, bringing dates from Livery ool to the Ist 
lustant. 

Enoranp.—The new ministers took possession of 
their official quarters on the 30th ult. 

Another planet was discovered at London, on the 
15th ult., by G. R. Hind. It is described as shining 


like a star of the 10th magnitude, with a pale-bluish | 


light. 
The bullion in the Bank of England has decreased 
one third of a million. 


France.—Rumor says, that the Emperor is much 


annoyed at the delay of Russia, Austria, and Prussia | 


to recognise his government, and he insists, it is 
said, upon being called brother, and Napoleon JIL, 
by the various crowned heads. England has ac- 
corded him this civility. 

The French Senate has been convoked for the 
14th prox., and the Corps Legislatif for the 13th. 

Napoleon is parcelling the royal residences among 
his family. 

M. Geniller, Professor of Mathematics, a distin- 
guished republican, has been ordered to quit France. 

The French Government is making great exer- 
tions to effect a commercial treaty with Germany, 
to be founded on mutual concessions. 


Beictom. —The mother of Gov. Kossuth died at 
Brussels on the 28th ult. The Government refused 
to permit Kossuth to visit her. 

Rome.—The Court of Rome has addressed a letter 
to all the European powers, inviting them to inter- 
fere in behalf of Christians suffering persecution 
from the Turks. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


— 


Turxey.—The Porte has refused to grant further 
concessions respecting the navigation of the Bos- 
phorus. 

The Turks were routed in a recent battle with the 
Moutenegrins. The latter had garrisoned a fortress, 
and were putting it in a state of defence. 


Inp1a.—Affairs in India remain unchanged. The 
Burmah annexation question is not yet decided by 
the Governor General. 

The Calcutta markets are unchanged. 
was abundant. 
able. 

Cuina.—Dates from China to 10th mo. 31st have 
been received. The insurgents continued to make 
progress, 

In-urgent bands, passing by Kweilio, the capital 
city of Kwang-see, which, alter investing, they had 
withdrawn from, poured in great numbers into the 
coutiguous d str.cts of the province of Hoo nau. For 
a time they carried every thing before them. Two 
departmental cities, and several places of less note, 
fell into their hands. Subsequently their attention 
was directed towards Kiang see, and they had taken 
two towns in Nan-gan-foo, on the south-west fron- 
tier of that province. They thus threaten the line 
of communication with the province of Canton by 
the Meiling Pass, which is said to be held by a 
powerful government force. Here their further pro- 
gress in Hoo nan seems to have been checked, and 
their plans for effecting a descent upon Changsha, 

| the capital of that province, was bafiled by the go- 
vernment. 

Caxirornia.—The U. S. Mail steamer Illinois, 
from Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 13th 

inst. The San Francisco papers are to 12th month 
16th. The Illinois brings 208 passengers, and 
#2.015,513 in gokl dust. The Stockton Journal 
states, that there is considerable sickness in the 
country around that place, the most prevalent dis- 
eases being dysentery and fever and ague. 

Another earthquake occurred at Acapulco on the 
18th ul!., which did considerable damage. 

DOMESTIC. 

Pennsytvanta LecisLature.—In the House of 
Representatives a resolution was adopted on the 12th 
inst. to raise a committee of five to act in conjune- 
tion with a similar committee of the Senate, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Pittsburg and Erie Rail- 
road Company, and ascertain whether the charter 
of the Company has been forfeited. 

The bill to incorporate the Newton Square and 
Paoli Plank Road Company passed the Senate on 
the 14th. 

Concress.—In the Senate, on the 13th inst., a re- 
solution offered by Senator Cass was adopted, call- 
| ing upon the President for the correspondence rela- 

ting to the Squier treaty with Nicaragua, and mat- 
| ters connected therewith. 

The bill offered by Senator Gwinn, proposing the 
construction of a Railroad from the Mississ ppi to 
the Pacific, was taken up and debated, and was 

| them postponed to the 17th. 

On the 14th, the bill to prevent frauds on the 
Treasury was passed. 

Senator Upham, of Vermont, died at Washington 
on the morning of the 14th. 

W.R. King, Vice President elect, sailed on the 
15th for Havanna, where he purposes staying until 
spring, in the hope of benefitting his impaired 
health. 


Money 
The prospects of trade were favor- 





